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Ay PAMPHLET flaring pi, a ddvesteitles a Letter 
to William Mellish, Esq. by the Rev. Dawson Warren, 
Vicar of Edmonton, the design of which evidently appears, 
by attributing to me the most malevolent views and unwor- 
thy motives, in my conduct, respecting the alledged abuses 
in Christ’s Hospital, and also by the grossest misrepresen- 
tations and unfounded assertions to influence your minds in 
the i investigation which is expected to take place relative to - 
the claim which he may have for his son’s admission into’ 
that most excellent institution; it becomes necessary for me, 
not so much for my own vindication, from the violent and 
unchristian-like aspersions which he has so coarsely endea- 
youred to cast upon me, as for the sake of truth and public. 
justice, to expose the fallacies and self-contradictions he — 
has: advanced, by laying a pan statement eS facts before~ 
the public. | Sik Ra beer i: © 
B 
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“While Mr:“Warren sets out with saying, that this trans> _ 


action * has been most scandalously misrepresented, and 
every exertion made that malice and falsehood could suggest, 
in order to draw @ public odium on him and Mr. Mellish ;”’ 
and that I have charged them with misconduct in a paro» 
chial affair, and made it a vehicle of political animosity 
against Mr. Mellish, and of enmity which he cannot ac- 
count for against himself, it will be observed, that he has 
not, throughout his pamphlet, stated any one circumstance 
which can account for this enmity or bad motive with which: 


he charges me; nor has he fairly met or refuted any of those’ 


statements which have publicly appeared, and which he re- 


presents as malicious falsehoods. . ‘* By me and my associ~- 


ates,”’ he says, ‘* himself and Mr. Mellish have been tra- 
duced in the Common-Council ofthe city of London, and 
villified in the public .newspapers.” ‘ They have (he 


continues) circulated hand-bills round my_ parish, some. 


anonymous, and some with various signatures. “They have 
insulted me with the most scandalous anonymous letters, 
and even addressed such productions to my wife, for the 


base purpose I presume of endeavouring to embitter my do-. 


mestic comfort.” That Mr. Warren, who has been con- 
sidered as the adviser of all those measures which. have 


caused so.much irritation in the parish, and whose.conduct . 


has been generally condemned for obtaining admission for 


his son into Christ’s Hospital, may have received such let- 


ters, is probable. I have received some hundreds in my 
time, full of scurrilous abuse, and even threatening my life, 
for what I conceived an exercise of public duty; nay, once 


i hada bullet fired into my room, as if intended to carry | 


such threats into execution, But surely he hasmo.more 
right to impute such conduct to me, than I have to charge 
him with being the author of those I have received. . Mr. 


Warren, it will be perceived, has here blended the parish 


proceedings with the proceedings respecting Christ’s. Hos- 
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pital. I-can only say; that not a line: has been written. or 

spoken by me on either subject, . that 1 would: not avow)in 

the face of all the world. As to the papers’ circulated in 

the. parish of Edmonton, all those I had any concern in were 

published under the sanction of a Committee, appointed by 
-a meeting of the parish at large, publicly convened; and T 
‘have publicly avowed them, and called upon those whom 
swe opposed to disprove any part of their contents, which has. 
not been done to the present moment. 


That Mr. Warren should make such assertions ‘without 
offering any thing by way of proof, or even assigning any 
probable conjecture as’ to a motive forsuch conduct, must 
appear strange for a person in his’ situation. | That he 
should feel excessively hurt at the exposure of the transac- 
tion of his son’sadmission, is quite natural 3 but if all that 
had been stated was false, he might more than: a year ago 
have taken’a ready road to expose those falsehoods, and put 
his.conduct in a: fair point of view, to the disgrace and dis- 
comfiture of his adversaries. But, in such a case, to as- 
sign bad motives to them would have been unnecessary: 
it would have been sufficiently inferred from the facts them- 
selves. ho | aii lent 

Tf, on the other hand, the statements are correct:—if Mr. 
‘Warren really is in the affluent situation described ;—if’ he 
did.come into the living at an unusually early time of life ;—~ . 
_ if he has opulent relations from whom he has large expecta- 
tions, or who at least could assist him in planting his children, 
in an eligible way to rise in life ;—and if the charity of 
(Christ’s Hospital is designed for those objects which the cer- 
tificate to be signed by the Minister and Churchwardens 
before a child can be admitted, does express; °“ That they. 
know of no probable means for the education’ of the said child, 
unless the governors of Christ’s Hospital should admit him-inte 
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the said Hospital ;” and that Mr. Warren did himself impro- 
perly sign this certificate of his own son, and that he did 
further sign a petition to the governors, concluding with the 
following words: ‘* Therefore your petitioner humbly beseeches 
your worships, IN YOUR USUAL PITY AND CHARITY TO 
DISTRESSED MEN, POOR WIDOWS, AND FATHERLESS 
CHILDREN, ¢o grant the admission of his child into Christ’s 
Fosfital, there to be educated AMONG OTHER POOR CHIL- 
DREN.”—If his friend Mr. Mellish really did sign the cer- 
tificate, stating, ‘* I /resent the child mentioned in the certi- 
ficate on the other side,;wHicH | BELIEVE To BE A TRUE | 
CERTIFICATE, —l beg leave to observe, if these statements 
are true ; if a year and a half have nearly elapsed since they 
have been publicly stated, and they, have not during ‘that. 
time been contradicted, and Mr. Warren has been at the 
‘pains and expence of writing and sending to-all the governors 
a pamphlet, for his own vindication and that of his friends, 
without controverting them:—if, I say, all these circum- 
Stances are true, they have much cause for anger with them- 
selves; perhaps nota little cause for sorrow and contrition ; 
but let them not hold me up as the author of their sufferings. 
© If their bed be a bed of torture, they have made it for 
themselves.”” No man will surely say, if the above facts 
are admitted, that the exposure of the affair (whatever may 
be the motives of the individual who brought them to light) 
is not at least highly beneficial ro the community. 


. Men often run deeply into error, whose motives may ne- 
yertheless-be very pure. It 1s not quite so common for men 
to do good acts out of evil motives; at least, Christian cha- 
rity would impose it as a duty upon us not hastily to form 
such conclusions, without some probable cause or personal 
jnterest, none of which has the Rev. Gentleman assigned, 
nor can he against me. . However, let the motive be what 
ix may, which led to this disclosyre: let it be bad; if he 


; 


pleases,—will that justify his conduct? Were he even to 
establish the fact of an evil motive, 1s his case thereby made 
‘out? If a man detects a housebreaker or a highwayman 
for the sake of a reward, or informs against him through 
malice, although it might affect the character and evidence 
of such person, it could not form the least justification of 
the criminal. I have never, to the present moment, had any 
quatrel with, or even incivility from Mr. Warren or Mr. 
Mellish: there can exist no motive for resentment against 
either of them. Did such a motive exist, it must be per- 
ferctly’ clear from the acrimony which he has displayed, 
that it would not have been overlooked by him. 
- The Rev. Gentleman utterly denies that I ever had any 
share in reconciling him’ with his parishioners: he denies 
ever having been at variance with them ; therefore, “I could 
not join what never was séparated.” He states a dispute a- 
bout ten years ago; but immediately after the sense of the 
parish was against him, he gave up his claim to take the 
chair in Vestry, and two gentlemen waited upon him to re- 
quest him to namea day convenient for the parishioners to 
entertain him with adinner. They did so: but here he lets 
it out, “* They resolved (he says) to defray every exfence that 
the question had occasioned.” Here he inadvertently contradicts 
himself: what were those expences? Why /aw expences } 
and yet uo disfute.—I merely mentioned my taking a part 
favourableto Mr. Warren, without any view of magnifying 
my services on the occasion, in answer to insinuations that 
my conduct proceeded from personal enmity to him. But 
I must now briefly state, that there then was a contest with 
the parishioners. The Vicar of the parish appoints one of 
the Churchwardens: the other, appointed by the parishion- 
ers, opposed. the Vicar’s right to the chair. I was waited 
upon by Mr. Merrington, the Churchwarden appointed by 
the Vicar, then almost a stranger to me, and strongly soli- 
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- <ited to attend the Vestry, which’ I had never before done. 
Although I could not go the extent of vindicating his claim, 
I made every exertion on his behalf. The dispute con- 
tinued a considerable time, first when Mr. Oliver was 
Churchwarden, and afterwards Mr. Erwood; and I 
have, within these few days, met a gentleman with whom 
Mr. Warren was on very friendly terms, to whom he - 
expressed his obligations to me on that occasion, and said, 
he had felt it his duty to leave his card at my house, return- 
ing me thanks for my exertions; and now he says, that 
«‘ when I presumed ‘to state to the world, that he had 
been at variance with his parishioners, I uttered a libel 
upon,him, and an insult upon them.” Both the gentlemen. 
who were then Churchwardens acknowledge the fact, and 
more—that it was at my suggestion that the dinner was had, 
and the Vicar invited, in order to terminate this dispute. I fur- 
ther say, that the Vicar could with difficulty give up his in- 
tention of legally prosecuting his claim, having served one 
of these gentlemen with a copy of a writ; and that I: used 
much persuasion in the presence of the Churchwarden for 
that purpose... 1 have, by Mr. Warren’s mistatement upon 
a matter of no importance to the public, been forced into 
these remarks.* + hi iis 


* When the dispute commenced, I do not know ; bat it 
appears by the minutes of Vestry, that Mr. Warren put 
in a formal claim to the chair on May 6, 1798, stating, that 
he had claimed it the Easter previous. These disputes continued 
until Oct. 25, same year; at which Vestry, although Mr. War- 
ren invited al! his friends by a public hand-bill, his claim was 
finally rejected, 72 against 50, It was at this time, that a recon- 
diliation took place.’ Both parties dined together, and invited 
the Vicar. There had been nine different Vestries ‘ocenpied 


® 


The late contest in the parish of Edmonton, into which 
the Rev. Gentleman has wandered and interwoven with 
matters so irrelévant, was certainly a contest of great  imn- 
portance, because it embraced two great principles, firsts 
whether parish ‘officers have an uncontrouled authority 
over the parish purse, and secondly, the power of denying 
to the parishioners, by refusing Vestries the right of exa- 
mining the parish expenditure; but after the statements 


mostly with this dispute. Atall these Vestries, except the last 
but one, the decisions were against his claim, and on that 
occasion he had a majority of two, by means of the Church. 
warden leaving the church to break up the meeting, and the 
Vicar’s friend placing the other Churchwarden in the chair, 
I have several of Mr. Warren’ s letters to the Churchwar. 
den now in my hands. I shall here insert one only, and a 
copy of his hand.bill,, which will fully Prove the existence of 
the eRe. | 


me 
Dear Sir, 


“¢ As you'see the parish no longer take a part iw 
“ the contest with me, you willnot, perhaps, chuse to carry 
‘6 it on as anindividual. I write to you as a friend, to in. 
¢ quire your determination ; of course I do not withdraw my 
*¢ proceedings, unless my attorney’s bill (amounting to some- 
«< where about £10) is paid, which you have reason to expect 
‘> 3he payment. of, from the order of Vestry, on the 14th of 
“June. I can, however, only look to you for it. If the 
s¢ business drops here, I hope it will be the last difference of © 
*¢ opinion we shall ever have. 

Tam, Dear Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 

j ) ‘¢ D. Warren.” 
Vicapace, Oct. 17, 1798. | 


* 
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already made, it can be little interesting: to the public, end 
foreign to what I now have chiefly in view, to. enter much. 
into detail, but as the Rey. Gentleman has thought. pro- 
per to make it a vehicle of misrepresentaion, I am in some 
measure forced to follow him through his different windings, 
at least so faras to point out some of his most palpable 
mistatements and self-contradictions. | 


-Thave already stated, that for the two first years I was in 


the parish, I never attended the Vestries but on the occasions 
I mentioned; from that time tothe present, twelve years, — 
I have never taken any concern in its proceedings, except: 


when under the necessity of attending, while in the office 
of overseer ; in which office, about three years ago, Mr. 


Mellish succeeded me: the business of the walls was first 


agitated while he was in office, and often since. I never 


once attended during all the discussions thereon: the pa- 


rishioners had disapproved the measure; and so far 


from my being the instigator of these contentions, as the 


Rey. Gentleman represents, itis only about two months 


co Oj 
sir, 


<¢ as it had been occupied by my predecessors and myself. 
‘¢ This decission my opponents declare to be of no validity ;. 


“¢ [ therefore earnestly request your attendance at the Ves... 


“< try on, Thursday next, at eleven o clock precisely, to can. 
‘¢ firm or annul the same. 
7 “* 'T am,’ Sir, 
** Your most faithful servant, 
digg ‘© D, Warren.” 


Vicarace, Oct, 22, 1798. 


sc A Vestry, on Wednesday, the 17th instant. . 
<¢ by a majority of twenty-three to twenty-one, set aside the . 
<¢ Jaw-suit, and re-established me in the chair.of the Vestry, | 
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ago I was waited upon dnd informed that the officers were’ 
carrying the plan {into execution, and being solicited to put | 
my name to a requisition for a Vestry to consider the pro- 
priety thereof, I immediately complied ; at the same time. 
not knowing the merits of the case, I did not pledge myselt 
either to support or oppose the measure. The opposition, to 
their credit be it spoken, originated with some of the 
principal farmers; they have uniformly taken a more active 
part than myself, save and except, that, from the habit of © 
occasionally speaking in public, I endeavoured publicly 
to give reasons for my conduct, more at large than’ others 


did. 


Mr. Wairen asserts, page 4, that I made a public charge 
against him of canvassing the parish, and using undue in- 
fluence, Which he denied, and I had not the manliness to 
retract, or say a word in explanation. Valiant Gentleman ! 
He is like a man who lifts up his arm to strike, when he 
knows his adversary cannot get at him; he knows that his 
friend and benefactor, Mr. Mellish, who was in the chair, 
would not admit any one to speak twice, but to explain ; 
now I had nothing to explain or retract—what I should 
have done, had I been allowed, would have been to prove, 
but even this was unnecessary, let Mr. Warren speak for. 
himself, he will do it better than I. ‘Turn to his own letter; 
in his own pamphlet page 18, where he says, “a long 
‘¢ printed anonymous paper, charges me with being the sup- 
‘¢ porter of those ‘measures, really my power and influence 
‘¢is very trifling, but such as they are, they certainly would 
<¢ be exerted in favor of men who have done so much for the 
<¢ parish ;” here then he contradicts himself, which is true his 
present declaration, or his letter? He here does not disavow 
the use of his influence and power and only seems to Jament 
that it is so trifling——-What so trifling? in a parish where he 
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stands so well with his parishioners, and has never beew. 
at variance with.them ! this, is another self-contradiction, . 


Mr. Warten has,,commencing page 7, inserted a long 
account of the proceedings, of the parish of Edmonton, 
which appeared in some of the. public. prints. under» the 
signature, of A. B, which he positively asserts to be written. 
by me, whether so or not lam sure he iscompletely ignorant. 
of the matter, although he ventures atthe unqualified asser- 
tion;: I have before said, that whatever has been, published, 
has been done under the sanction of a Committee ; on that 
Committee were men more capable than myself of writing. 
I have, however, no hesitation in saying, it is a fair and 
just account of the proceedings, as far asso limited a space 
would admit, and that neither this paper, nor any other. 
published by any of the Committee, contains any. one asser- 
tion which; has been disproved ; and although the. 
Rev. Gentleman has indulged in the common place invective,” 
which we have heard on five-hundred occasions, about ** the 
«* anonymous defamer, who like the vile assassin’ stabs in 
** the dark, &c. ;”’ he. has no where shewn that such epi- 
thets would apply to any of the. papers in question, any 
more than they would to the papers anonymously pub- 
lished by Addison or Jolinson. He asserts, that, April 4, 
1808, it was,resolved in Vestry,. ** That no fence. should be 
built at the back of the workhouse;” that, April 19, this 
negative was rescinded, and that in the statement alluded to 
it is said, ‘The parish-oficers proposed. to build a wall, 
“ and the proposition was negatived.” ‘This must. appear. 
so despicable a quibble, one feels astonished the learned 
expounder should resort to it: does the rescinding of this 
negative, where o wall is even mentioned, much less cells, 
give sufficient authority to officers to erect walls and cells 
at the parish expence? It would be an unpardonable insult . 
to the public to attempt to reason on such an absurdity: 
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The fact is, that/every one concurred in the necessity of a 
fence to inclose an acre of ground adjoining the workhouse, 
but not a wall to extend only 50 feet, 

Mr. Warren then goes back, page 14, to July 7, 1806; 
to shew ‘that a vote then passed for the erection of a wall, 
but this advocate for truth forgets to tell you, that at thé 
following Vestry this was negatived, now: pray who mis- 
represents, this “dark assassin,” A. B. or this friend of truth 
and light, Dawson Warren? 


Inthe face of these minutes, he broadly asserts, page 15, 
4¢ that the officers did nothing of themselves, and I knew 
it from these very minutes,” which I have alluded to, al- 
though arequisition was signed by twenty-eight parishioners, 
a vestry refused, which the Vicar’s letter, page 15, proves, 
and walls and-cells have been contracted for, and the walls 
€ven finished. | 


In page 17 he refers you to this paper, signed A.B. in 
pave 8, wherein it is stated, “ that the Vicar had defined 
*< these cells as intended for the insane and refractory, which 
inthe Vicar’s words would supersede the necessity of 
4‘ appeal to the magistrates: (to this he says) I never have 
“< qritten, printed or expressed, in any manner, directly or indi- 
<¢ rectly, the ideas which it attributes te me, they are sentiments 
<< which I never entertained or advanced, nor have the words 
s¢ printed in italics ever appeared in any pablication of mine, nor I 
46 believe any where else, but in the jaundiced mind of the writer 
< of the letter, I therefore leave to my readers to characterize it by 
“« what epithet they please.” Luh. 


‘Now this letter contains a mere extract of the proceedings, 
very much curtailed, to get it into the space convenient for 
° ° ° by a NX . . - ° 
its insertion in the paper, therefore any incorrectness in a 
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letter so published and anonymously signed, can neyer be 
subject to the same censure, if false, as the solénan vasseve- 
ration of a gentleman exercising the most sacred functions. 
Let me then call your:most serious attention to the follow- 
ing passage’ in Mr.: Warren’s own letter, published in his 
own pamphlet, and only over leaf, page 19; where he says, 
iy Lhe other cell (if it must be. 7] called) is intended as a place 
“© of security for turbulent, dissorderly and refractory feersonss who 
** are now obliged to be conveyed to the cage till the sentence of the 
** magistrates can be oblained, BY THIS MEANS REFERENCE 
ft TO THE MAGISTRATE MAY BE OFTEN AVOIDED. 


» 


- Let me then appeal to every man of common sense, 
whether it is notin the above. passage plainly avowed, 
that this is a place of confinement, converting the master 
of the workhouse into a jailor, and subjecting the wretched 
tenants’ of the wotkhouse to imprisonment at his will and 
pleasure, thereby superceding the law of the land, ‘by which 
‘no man can be confined, otherwise than for safe custody 
until legally committed by a magistrate, What. then can 
be said for the veracity of this Rev. Gentleman. “who. so- 
Jemnly asserts, in page 17, “that he never has written, printed, 
or exfiressed in any manner, DIRECTLY OR ‘INDIRECTLY; 
the ideas which it-attributes to him,” and yet in.page 19, he 
publishes his'‘own letter to give a direct contradiction to his - 
own solemn declaration; surely after such an instance of 
evident and gross self contradiction, it will be difficult to 


tely on any epee iael eh he may hereafter make. 


t 4 aK .* iP it af a 41-8 
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In page ie Mr. Weiren states, that the writer of the 
said letter says, “ that a requisition was presented to him, 
for a Vestry, which he refused,” to which he says, “‘ lam 
not the organ througli which Vestries are convened, I have 
no discretionary power of granting or refusing them, ec.” He 
then, in pagé 16; inserts his letters in answer to the requi- 
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sition, and says, “that I held this letter in my hand, and _ 
S* was commenting on part of its contents, that he called 
<< upon me to read the whole, he was wniversaly seconded and 
‘‘ the chairman decided that it ought.to be read, that I felt 
«¢ myself for some minutes in a very awkard embarrassment, 
‘¢ that 1 knew the letter would condemn my.conduct and jus- 
“ tify his, and after much confusion, I said it did not suit my 
uae purpose, and put it into my pocket,” 


Never having felt the least animosity towards Mr. War- 
ren, it is truly painful to me to point out the lamentable 
departure from truth, manifested throughout the above pa-~ 
ragraph. In the first place let any one carefully read the let- 
ter, and discover, if he can, whether it contains any thing that 
can in the remotest degree condemn my conduct, or cause 
me any embarrassment, or does it justify him. Pray re- 
mark, that he has just above stated, ‘¢ that he had no fower 
“ to grant 0 or refuse V estries, thatit was with the Churchwardens,”? 
does he tell us so in this letter? On the contrary, does he. 
not say in this very (etter, ‘‘ that the Churchwardens and myself 
“es are of opinion it would be unnecessary to convene a Vestry imme- 
* diately, but should the address sent round, be deemed un- 
“ satisfactory, and should it appear the inhabitants are desi- 
‘¢rous of a Vestry, I assure you, it will A pleasure, as it 
§¢ will our duty, to comply with that wish: now it evidently 
appears he acted as if he had the power, and to refute him 
further, I have inserted in the note below, the copy of a 
notice sent by the Churchwarden himself, which he refused 
to be given out, and it is so marked on the back by the 
Vestry Clerk,* But observe in the next page, 17, he says, 


wee Notice is hereby given, that a Vary will be holden on 
*¢ Tuesday, the’5th instant, at eleven o ’clock i in the forenoon, 
“6 to take into consideration the measures to be pursued int 


ey 


14 
« that the parish officers have since handsomely and spon 
<< raneously acknowledged that he did advise them to-call a 
« Vestry,” whatlamentable folly and contradiction ! I will 
now ask, does this letter justify him, or does it criminate 
me but this is not all I have to shew respecting this para~ 
graph,— | ‘ 
«¢ Thus bad begins, but worse remains bein are. 

I have now to assert what can be proved by a cloud of 
witnesses, that I did not either hold the letter in my hand, 

or comment upon it, nor did I act so foolishly as to say, 
-*¢ it did not suit my purpose, and put it in my pocket,” the 
fact is, the letter was in my pocket, I was remarking on 
another printed letter, even that was not in my hand—the 
Vicar’s friends raised a cry of read, during the clamour I 
made a pause until it subsided, took my papers out’ of my 
pocket, selected both the letters froma variety of papers, 
put them into the hands of the Vestry Clerk, stating, “ that 
<< T must go on in my own way, and allude to what I pleased 
‘in my speech; if they desired the letter to be read, I had 
<< no objection, it was the Vestry Clerk’s business, and ‘not 


*¢ mine ;” the letter I alluded to was accordingly read, and 
-so far from my putting the other letter into my pocket, 


the Vestry Clerk has not returned it to me to this day. 


With respect to embarrassment, it may happen to more 
expert speakers than myself, especially when contending 


** consequence of the Rev. D, Warren, the Vicar, having 
<¢ commenced an action against Mr. ‘Tho. Oliver, | the Church- 
*¢ warden, in respect to the Vicar’s claim of having « a right 
*¢ to preside in all the parish meetings.” 

This was returned to Mr. Oliver, and written on the back: 

& Mr. Warren will not suffer this notice to be read in the 
te Church,” . 


Ww 


against a weight of ability, but in this meeting. for God’s 
sake what was there to cause it? I had no one to contend 
“against of that description; one gentleman after some con- 
vulsive struggles uttered, a few unconnected sentences from 
his notes; and another travelled imto his native country, 
Scotland, to prove that men could fight just as well with- | 
out rights as with them; and a most learned. proctor came 
prepared with a written reply to observations which took 
me above an hour in delivering; and this was all I had to 
contend against, except indecent and illiberal interruptions 
from the Rev. Gentleman’s particular friends, whenever I 


touched on matters to which no si dh ig reply could be 
made. 


Mr. Warren has said, that these proceedings of the Ves« 
try have been since rescinded,—he has forgot to téll you how, 
he has forgot to say that the most unwarrantable influence 
was used by his friends, over their tradesmen and tenants, 

to compel them to vote against the proceedings they had 
before adopted; but even this would not do, but by the 
intercession of Sir William Curtis, who came, as he said, 
to be a peace-maker. The Churchwardens came forward 
and totally disapproved the right they had assumed of ex- 
pending the parish-money in erections, &c. and Sir Wil- 
liam then promised to move a vote to that effect, if they 
would rescind their former proceedings ; although this had 
an effect upon many, still upon a division there appeared 
129 for the motion, and 113 against it; whereas on a for- 
mer occasion, the numbers were 152, to 85, sothat the 
matter was compromised, and a vote passed unanimously, 


confirming the principle, before contended for, against the 
Vicar and Officers. 


Mr. Warren has throughout been a most unfortunate 
friend of Mr, Mellish. His letter, he states, was published — 
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without his knowledgé or content ; difficult’ as 1 find it to 
believe any thing coming from Mr. Warren, after what 
Ihave seen, | give him full credit for this assertion, for 
certainly no human Being could suppose, that Mr. Mellish’ 


would, if he could have prevented it, have suffered such’ 


~ 


a composition to come before the world; he has repub- 
lished those proceedings and the vote of censure passed’ 
upon Mr. Mellish, thereby giving it greater publicity,— 
Without being able or even attempting to shew that the 
reasons specified in the motions are not founded in fact; 
if the fact be established, the world will judge whether 
the censure was well founded or otherwise. Mr. Warren’ 
indeed says, ‘* that the gentleman insidiously denominated 
“ the Curate, in order that it might appear that he was under _ 


«‘ his influence, was minister of Southgate Chapel, a highly 


** valuable and respectable character.”’ Whilst I totally deny 
that i it ever was intimated that this Gentlemen was insidi- 
ously represented as under the influence of Mr. Warren, I 
bear full testimony to his character and respectability. His: 
vote was objected to on public ground, not having ever 
been rated, whilst others had been rejected not under the 
same circumstances, but because they had not paid up what 
had never been demanded of them. This worthy gentle- 
man, the Curate, a most deserving man, has had one son, 
as Lam informed, placed in Christ’s Hospital. His subsist-, 
ence, I believe, depends chiefly upon the good will and. » 
esteem of the inhabitants, dnd docs not amount to above a. 
sixth part of Mr. Warren’s income, whilst, I believe, he 
has a much larger family. It is, therefore, to’ be la- 
mented, that it did not occur to Mr. Mellish, that his claims: 
to have another son placed there, were superior to those of 
Mr. Warren; or, that even Mr. Warren, so strongly im- 
pressed with a- sense of his worthiness, did not recommend 


him, as a fitter object than himself. 
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Mr. Warren states, * that the authorities then produced 
appeared to prove that he was entitled to give his vote ; 
*¢ but (says he) with regard to the votes disallowed by you, 
_as none of them are distinctly specified, | have uo observation 


to make on them.”” 


Curious indeed ! Now the authority referred to by Mr. 
Mellish, was Burn’s Justice. Any one may turn to that 
book, by which it will be seen, the Curate had no tight to 
vote: by the same authority, the parishioners objected to, 
had a right to vote. This the Vicar well knew, although 
. he says, aan C3 has no observation to make on them’. For he 
was present at the close of the poll, when Mr. Mellish con- 
fessed himself in the wrong, and stated that he had consulted 
three magisttates, who decided against him. How then 
can he so mistake facts? In what intricacies and-perplex- 
ities does he not involve himself and Mr. Mellish! J shall 
certainly never go out of my way to animadvert on the 
conduct of Mr. Mellish. Every man who comes before the 
public is open to observation. This is a privilege which 
has been freely exercised against myself, andI do not object 
to it: it has never given me any concern; but I shall ever 
exercise the same freedom towards others when occasions 
call for it, although I trust I shall never stép aside to make 
‘a personal attack upon any one.— With Mr. Mellish, in this 
affair, I have done. ‘The facts respecting him have beeh 
publicly stated: they have not been denied; and whether 
they amount to a justification: or crimination of his conduct, 


the world must judge: 


I now come to the most important part of my design;— 
the consideration of the alledged abuses in Christ’s Hospital, 
as stated by me, and as affecting I Mr. Warren, as well also as 
his observationthereon. The matter was first brought be- 
fore the public, by the following letter, dated August 20th. 

i 
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« A GROSS ABUSE OF PUBLIC CHARITY. 


“To the Editor f the ties Oe Chronicle. — or 
« SIR, . clk 
«I Think it highly important to state to the public, through: 
the medium of your Paper, a circumstance which I conceive 
to be a most gross and scandalous peryersion | of one of the 
‘most noble and useful institutions in this or in any other 
country, and which, I conceive, cannot fail strongly to in= 
terest the feelings and excite the indignation of every reader. 
‘The institution I allude to, is Christ’s Hospital. — Some 
other charities may. be liable to objections .. bat Christ’: s- 
Hospital was intended, and is peculiarly caleulated, for 
those who have an irresistible clamm upon us—the support 
and education of the children of persons who have lived in 
a respectable situation in life, but who, either by the deatlr 
or the misfortunes of their parents, are become destitute 
of the means of support and education suitable to their 
former situation and expectation. ‘Thys noble institution, 
however, is, I fear, greatly perverted from i its true and ori- 
ginal intention, and children are frequently placed | there, 
whose parents are not only capable of maintaining and edu- 
cating them, but possess the ample means of handsomely 
providing for them afterwards, to the exclusion of those 
pitiable objects for whom it seems peculiarly designed. For 
one such object, whose parents, from a respectable station 
and better prospects, are now become wholly dependent 
upon the bounty of their friends, I have in vain sought for a 
presentation : whilst anxiously making unsuccessful applica-_ 
tions for this poor youth, what must have been my astonish- 
ment to find that the Rev. D. Warren, the Vicar of Edmonton, 
whose living 1s known to He upwards of £1200 per annum, had 
ason filaced, within these few days, in that charity.—Judge, 
Sir, what Surprise and astonishment such a circumstance | 
must have created among the parishioners, ‘who have been 
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accustomed to hear him most devoutly and pathetically ex- 
horting them liberally to contribute towards supporting the 
fatherless and widow. How, it will be asked, if the Rey. 
- Gentleman could descend to the meanness of accepting, could 
‘any govenor so demean himself to bestow upon him a presen- 
tation ?-—Where, for God’s sake, could the man be found ? 
Why, Sir, to, our further astonishment, such aman was 
found in Mr. Mellish, the Member for Middlesex; and, no 
doubt, Sir, he has beer actuated by the most pure and ho- 
nourable motives. No services rendered to Mr. Mellish, 
uring the late Middlesex election, could have. influenced 
his independent, , patriotic, discriminating mind; nor can it 
ibe imagined, that the pious Vicar could have grounded 
his pretensions upon any such services ; yet, Sir, one would 
dmagine that, during Mr. Mellish’s active canvass through- 
out the popalous county of Middlesex, he must have seen 
poverty in various shapes; have entered many a miserable 
dwelling ; seen many a distressed and reduced family, who 
wmight have. solicited his bounty in a way more powerful | 
than words; and that he might have had. an occasion of 
‘bestowing his presentation, where.it might have been full as 
ereditable to his character, and, one would suppose, as sa- 
tisfactory to his feelings. 
“¢ An inhabitant of Edmonton and freeholder of Middlesex.’ 

Reaomicn, August 20, 1807. 
lam edrasdod with bringing this matter forward as a party 
business. —Has the charge been made out? Has any pro- 
‘bable cause been assigned? Certainly not.—I never received 
any offence from Mr Mellish: J never came into poe 
litical contact with him. During the two Middlesex electi- 
ons in which he was concerned, I voted but at one; and on 
both occasions, never solicited a single vote. When the 
affair respecting the presentation of Mr. Warren’s children, 


was first mentioned i in the parish,’ all my neighbours spoke 
D2 
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of it with indignation, even those who had been in the 
closest intimacy with the Vicar, and always supported Mr. 
Mellish in his contests for the county. I was almost the 
last to believe it: I would not fully credit it even aftera _ 
respectable neighbour ‘told me he had seen the boy 1 in the 
school dress. I desired a friend of. mine, who wasa gover~ 
nor, to ascertain the fact, and he idibsipgtcd all BY doubts 


on the ni 


I have already s Pett that I have never yet published a 
Jine that I should be afraid to avow.—It would appear osten- 
tatious in me to sign my name to any communication I 
might occasionally make to a public newspaper. “The 
above letter was near a month in the editor’s hands, pre- 
vious to publication, ‘I was from town part of the time: 
Sad the case appeared to him so flagrant, that, uatil he had: 
iindoubted proof of its truth, he wouid not admit its inser- 
tion. TheRev. Gentleman called at the office in a rage, 
and insisted upon having the author elit up, and asked 
the editor how he dared to publish it. «¢ Because (he Te- 
plied) it was a shameful and flagrant abuse of a most noble 
charity; ‘thai hé believed it to be true, and, ‘as a man 
and a Chrisciaa, he was bound to make’ it public; 
and can. you déay it, Bir??? The Rev. Gentleman lowered 
his tone; said his income was overstated, | and he only 
wished to call upon the author to explain circumstances to 
him, as he had no doubt the’ ‘publication had proceeded from 
a good inotive. ‘The editor said he would mention it to thé 
author; in the mean time, he would publish“ any thing the 
Rev. Gentleman thought proper to state ny contradiction. 
When I saw the editor; ‘I said, as I conceived it was meré. 
curiosity to find ont the author of the letter, it inight be as 
well not to satisfy him; but he might do as he thought pro- _ 
per: I did not care if all the world knew it. It has, however, 
heen perfectly well known throughout’ the parish, that | 
wap the author, and I have never disav owed it. 
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A considerable period having elapsed, and the shove lety 
ter, which had excited very general attention, having neither 
produced i inquiry, nor induced the Rev. Gentleman to with- 
draw his son, the following letter was published, explain- 
ing more fully the nature of of the transaction, and the 


rules and orders of the rv. tgen 


« GROSS ABUSE OF PUBLIC CHARITY. 


| Ta the Editor of the MORNING CEROTIGLE | 


«SIR, 

«IN a Letter, addressed to you, and Kubhehet on the 
20th of O&tober last, I brought to public view a gross and 
scandalous perversion of that most excellent charity, Christ’s 
“Hospital; that letter, I am happy to’ find, has excited a 
‘very general interest in almost every circle, and Iam con- 
cerned to add, from the various instances which I have 
heard related, such abuses are by no means uncommon, not 
only 1 in that, but other Charities—That abuses of equal e- 
normity may have occurred, I entertain no doubt, but such 
instances do not at all palliate, much less excuse, the persons 
implicated i in that transaction ; on the contrary, they render 
ihe conduct of those who have the direction of the concerns, © 
still more reprehensible, and an enquiry into the manage- 
ment of these public Institutions still more necessary. The 
case IT have stated certainly acquires considerable atrocity, 
from the. rank, character, circumstances, connections, and 
situation in life of the parties; Mr. Mellish, the enlightened 
Member for the county of Middlesex, presenting toa Charity 
designed for the Children of ‘* poor distressed Men, Widows, 
and F atherlessChildren,” the son of the Rev. Dawson Warren, 
the Vicax of Edmonton, whose living i is estimated at more 
than 12001. per ann. brother-in-law to Mr. Jackson, our 
Jate Minister at Berlin, Copenhagen, &c. besides being re- 
lated to’ persons of opulence, from whom he has large 
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xpectations—and all these circumstances ‘known to Mr. 
“Mellish, having large property i the same parish, where he 
dately served the office of overseer. In order, Sir, that you: 
and the public may ferm a .correct judgment of the con- 
‘duct of these persons, and be enabled to form an opinion 
of the enormity. .of such abuses, I shall now sefer you, to 
some of the regulations agreed to, at several general 
courts of the governors of Christ’s Hospital, together with 
the form of petitians, certificates, &c. required with pre- 
sentations, which are selected from printed copies pub- 
lished DF themsely esi— 


The ‘gat regulation,. after excepting the children of 
livery servants, such as are lame, é&c. .says, “‘ Zhat no 
* children who have any probable means of being otherwise 
“< Arovided for, shall be take anto the charge of this Hos- 
“¢ futal, on any account, or by any presentation whatever 
** and if any such shall baf, pen to be admitted, and afterwards 
* Sound disqualified im some or one of these instances, they shall” 
«¢ be immediately sent se to ther parents, or to the afeeke 
a from whence they came.” . 


Sixth regulation—‘ That none ‘be admitted without a 
<* due certificate from. the Ministers ‘Churchwardens} and 
*« three or four of the principal inhabitants of the parish 
** from whence such children come, certifying the poverty 
** and inabuity of the parent (if any be living) to maintate 
45 and frovide for such children.” eA 


Seventh regulation“ To prevent children ‘bisa ad- 
‘¢ muited contrary to the said rules, they shall be presented 
** to ageneral court, who will examine into the truth of 


+ 
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ihe certificates, vouchers, testimonials, &c. or refer the same 


“ 
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to the committee of almoners, strictly to examine, whether 


Oy 
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the allegations. contained in each sefarate Sati and. presen 


Ro 
% gation be irue, gnd conformable to the right of the presenti 
“and the above regulations, and all such as shill be Found 
* otherwise, shall be rejected.” SB , 


«“ Now, Sir, haying stated so much of ‘the reculations as 
will shew who the proper objects of that cNarity are, and 
_what the conduct of the governors ought to be, I shall 
next give you the form of a petition, which the parent (if 
any) is required to sign, before the child can be admitted :— 


“To the governors, é&c. 


« The humble petition of - humbly skeweth, that 
«« the petitioner’ (here is a blank left fora description 
of the situation and circumstances of the petitioner; and 
then it concludes with-the tollowing prayer)—‘* therefore 
« your petitioner humbly beseeches your worships, in your usual 
“< hity and charity to distressed men, froor widows, and fatherless 
«© children, to grant the admission of his child into Christ’s 
“© Hospital (blank left fer a ge and weaned there to be educated 
* among other floor children.” 


«!!1! Avery pretty petition, Sir, fora man to sign who 
has 1200]. per ann.; but this is not all, for the Minister, 
(in ‘this case himself ) Churchwardens, and three frincipal 
parishioners, are required to sign a certificate, wherein, after 
describing the age of the child, that he was born in the 
parish, “* is not ‘maintained at the parish charge,” they de- 
clare, “ that they know of no frrobable means for the education 
“< of the said child, unless the governors of Christ's Hospital 
“ should admit him into the said ELosfital.” 


«© Then, Sir, to crown the whole, you will see, by the | 
following declaration, which the person presenting a child 
‘is required to make at the back of the ‘above certificate, 
what sort of a task Mr. Mellish’ had to undergo—« 
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« present the child mentioned in the cereificate on’ the thet 
“ side, which I believe ta be a true certificate! the Christian 
‘and surname being inserted in full length, - according 
© to order of court, &c. | Witness ‘my hand, this 
« ——__. day of —-_——.”’_ All these testimonials to prove 
the Vicar of Edmonton a poor distressed man, without any. 
probable means of educating his own son: it never once 
Occurring to these sagacious persons, that the Vicar was 
qualified, and had leisure ¢which is not often the case with: 
others) to instruct his own son, and even other children, 
as many clergymen are obliged to do, had his circumstances’ 


not allowed him conveniently to pay for his education. 
f 

‘‘ How,.it may be asked, could the committee of governors, 
gonsistent with their duty and the important trust reposed 
in them, admit of the presentation in this case ? It may 
be alledged, that they were imposed upon. If so, now the 
fact is brought to light, why is not the child returned 
to its parents agreeably to their own orders and regulations ! 
But, I fear, such abuses are too frequent to admit of the 
plea, I shall, at present, forbear to mention several I have 
heard related ; but it is rather a curious circumstance, ‘that 
one of the Churchwardens in the same parish has had two 
sons in the charity, one of whom is, I believe, there now. 
Judge then, Sir, when our pious Vicar calls upon us to 
exercise our fity and charity for distressed men, floor twi- 
dows, and fatherless children,” and this Churchwarden holds ~ 
the plate at the church-door—what pity and compassion it 


must excite amongst us ! 


‘«« From the evident impression which this shameful trans~ 
action has made on the public mind—from the eprobation 
it has met with in almost every company—and the honest 
indignation which has been expressed by several governors 
ei the charity, lam induced to hope, that the exposure of 
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$0 barefaced a perversion ag $0 noble an institution, whereby 
helpless infants are deprived of the ‘means of support and 
education, which the patrons thereof so clearly intended for 
those distressed objects, will lead to such a serious inquiry 
as may produce a ‘speedy and salutary reformation ; for if 
such abuses are suffered to continue, no man can hereafter 
leave his property to any charitable institution, where he 
can be assured it will be applied for the purposes bequeathed. 
I call most seriously upon the governors at large, ‘‘ in their 
pity and charity for distressed men, oor widows,’ and fatherless 
children,” immediately to institute an inquiry, and rescue 
the charity from such a misapplication of itsfunds. Should 
my humble endeavours contribute toward effecting so ne- 
cessary @ reformation, I shall deem myself highly fortunate 
in awakening the public attention to an object of so much 
interest and importance. | 
- ma «lam, Sir, 
<s An inhabitant of Edmonton, 
** AND 

“ Freeholder of the Gounty of Middlesex.” 

Edmonton, Nov. 10, 1807, 


This letter producing no effect, | gave notice ‘of the fol-. 
lowing motion in the Common-Council ; which; owing to 
an accumulation of prior notices, remained on the paper 
nearly a year before it came under discussion. At length, 
it was discussed in a very full Court, and carried unani-~ 

-mously,. | 


© 4 Common-Council, holden in the 

Chamber of the Guildhall of the 

Gity of London, on Thursday, the 
: 3d day of November, 1808. 

«© Resolved unanimously, That a statement having been, 

made in this Court, by one of its members in his place, of 


i 


ANSLEY, Mayor. 


* 


a gross abuse in the presentation, and admission of childreti 
into Christ’s Hospital, contrary to the rules, orders, regu- 
lations, and benevolent purposes of that charity : this Court 
are of opinion, that it is highly necessary, as well fo? the 
honour of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Commoners, and 
other governors of the said Hospital, as for the future ‘good 
government thereof, that 2 an immediate inquiry should be 
made respecting the same. "They do therefore request the 
several members of this Court, who are governors ex officio 
of the said Hospital, ‘to request Sir John-William Anderson, 
Bart. Alderman, ‘and President of the said Hospital, to con- 
vene as early as possible a General Court or Meeting « of the 
governors ‘at large, for that. purpose ; “and also to inquire | 
whether any other similar abuse exists, in order effectually 
to remedy the same, and adopt such ineasures as may pre- 
verit the recurrence of such abuse in futite 


a 


" WOODTHORPE. 


It ought not to escape remark, aa Mle. Warren dias 
found it convenient to jump over these two letters entirely. 
He has neither denied nor disputed a single fact : he has never 
once alluded to the orders and regulations of the institution, 
to the form of petitions, certificates, Oc. In page 22, he 
commences with empty invectives upon the proceedings in 
Comrhon-Council, and alternately goes from them to the | 
poot-house, and the poor:house to himself, intermixed with 
stale, dry, worn-out observations about new philosophy ‘to 
page 37; which, as it has no reférencé either to the subject, 
or any thing ever written or spoken by myself, I shall pass 
over for the present. : 

His whole pamphlet contains forty-eight pages. - In page 
37, as if recovering from a trance, and forgetting what he 
has been before upon, he commences his observations con- 
cerning his son’s admission. I shall therefore follow him; — 


Re ay 


and return however occasionally to notice some remarks 
he has before made on this subject. 


ie there says, 6. Fes. is now come to a subject eee has 
been so violently and wrongfully introduced, and agitated 
in. the Common-Council of the metropolis,—tha: of having 
obtained, from the friendship of Mr. Mellish, a presentation 
for his eldest son for Christ’s Hospital ; ? and states, ‘* that 
it Is misplaced and impertinent for any individual to busy 
himself with the private concerns of another, will not be 
disputed. bd Without following him throughout } his obser- 


vations, I shall select such only as seem to require notice. 


Speaking of me, he says, “ What right this person has 
had to avail himself, for this purpose, of his situation in the 
Common- Council,’ he will not stop to inquire; but inti- 
mates, that the Common-Council have no such right; and 
that “the governors at large will net sanction such an inter- 


: ference with their rights”. 


It would have been more decorus and satisfactory, had Mr. 
Warren, instead of questioning the right of inter ference, 
confined himself to.shew, that his son was a fit and proper 
object, and that the principles of the inftitution were not 


violated by his admission, 


I will, however, endeavour to give him some very plain 
reasons why such a right exists 5 and, before I have done, 
1 hope, plain and satisfactory reasons why he has no claim 
upon the charity, and that his son’s admission was a most 


gross and shocking abuse. 


In the first place, it carane be observed, that the public 
have an interest in every public institution. ‘They are esta- 
blished for the general good; and if perverted from the be- 


nevolent intentions of the founders, every individual has'a 
ix : 
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right to expose such abuse. The community is bound to 
provide for its poor, helpless, and distressed members ; and 
if the institutions established for the express purpose of edu 
cating and maintaining «¢ fatherless children,” or the 
children of | ¢ distressed men 1 and poor widows,” and, as the 
certificate states, where ‘there is no probable means for 
educating such child, "are so perverted, and these dis- 
tressed objects thrown upon the world to make room for the 
children of the opulent; or ofthose in easy circumstances, ' 
it must be obvious to every one, that additional burthens are 
thrown upon the community, mile therefore becomes, in 
my mind, . the duty of every man, according t to his piiiae 
to expose these transactions. ) ge trie 

Besides haa it can hardly | be out of tHe contemplation 
of any one, although he may not have occasion himself to 
make a call upon such a charitable fund, that some of his re- 
lations or posterity may have a fair and just claim to its be- 
nefits. To such reflecting minds, what consolation must it 
be, that there are in this country such provisions ; and what 
emotious imuUst arise upon the consider ation, that these sources 
are divertec irom their proper channel; and that the _ 
“‘ helpless child of want” must. be coin ene to beggary, ! 
tomake way for the children of the opulent.’ But the Rev. 
Gentleman may think this mode of reasoning too refined ; 
it savours too much of ae new w philosophy. oe 


1 ¢ 


- Does he not know that a more ates right exists ? Tisies 
he not know that the governmént of Christ’s Hoépital down 
to the year 1782, belonged to the corporation of London, 
and the sole management thereof was vested in them by’ 
charter ?* ‘That if the corporation in part relingiiished their: 


- 


* In Maitland’s History of London it may be seen, that. 
ah, Henry ht granted to the ik ae e ie within , 


eet 
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right of governing, by entering into an agreement, since 
} . ara , “ f ay ; Deh a 7 , 


Newgate and $t. Bartholomew’s Hospital, ‘ for relieving and 
succouring ¢heér poor.” Hethen states, that the King founded 
two churches on these places ; the one Christ Church, and the 
other Little St. Bartholomew: {so according to that his grant, 

it ay upon the City to establish here a standing provision for 
the poor; and accordingly, some part of the scite of Gray 
Friars they purchased, for a large Hospital for poor fatherless 
children,” here to be decently vaiditatnedl and piously brought 
‘up and fitted for trades and callings.” 


§¢ 1552. ‘The Lord Mayor and citizens fell upon the repa. 
ration and fitting up the Friars for the reception of the chil- 
dren, and they effected it in the same year, and called it 
Curis7’s Hosritat. So that in the month of September, they 
took near four hundred orphans, and clothed them.” 

From this origin arose that great charitable institution, un. 
der Edward VI,. who being (as appears by the same authority). 
impressed by asermon preached by the Rev. Dr. Ridley, Bishop 
of London, ‘* on mercy and charity,” did not quit the 
church till he had consulted with the Doctor on the best means 

of relieying the poor distressed. ‘The King wrote to the Lord 
Mayor the same day, and sent it by the Doctor, ‘ signifying, 
that it was his special request, and express commandment, that 
the Mayor should assist therein.” The Lord Mayor, assisted 
by certain aldermen and commoners, after various consulta. 
tions, digested certain plans for the relief of the poor, which ~ 
were laid before the King, and approved of. Then was 
founded this Hospital, and richly endowed by the King, who 
thus expressed himself on the occasion: ‘* Lord I yield thee 
most hearty thanks that thou hast given me life thus long, to 
finish this work to the glory of thy name.” The object of this 
institution of Christ’s Hospital, was for ‘‘ the poor by zmpo- 
tency”? viz. ** the innocent and fatherless,? where: poor 
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ratified by act of parliament, that such agreement was for 


\ } ¢ : 
children are trained up in the knowledge of God and some vir- | 


tuous exercises, to the overthrow of beggary.” 


a} Every governor on being admmitted, hath this charge 
solemly given in the presence of the president and Soyer 
assembled in court : | . { 


<¢ Worshipful . . . 

** The cause of your repair hither, at this present, is to give 
“* to you knowledge that you are elected and appointed by the 
‘¢ Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen ta the office, ebhtee, 
*¢ and governance, of Christ’s Hospital. cha 


. © And, therefore, this is to require you, ana every of you, 
*¢ that you endeavour yourselves, -with all your wisdom and 
“¢ nower, faithfully and diligently to serve in this vocation and 
“calling, which és an affatr of high trust and worship; for-ye 
“¢ arecalled to be the faithful distributors and disposers of the 
‘ goods of ALMIGHTY Gop TO HIS POOR AND NEEDY MEM- 
«gers; in the which office and calling, if you shall be found ° 
“¢ negligent and unfaithful, ye shall not only declare your- 
% selyes to be the most unthankful and unworthy servants of 
a Alinighty God, being put in trust to see ike relief and suc. 
** cour of his poor and needy fiock, but also, you shall shew 
‘< yoursolyes to be very notable and great enemies to that work 
“ which most highly deth advance and beautify the common. 
* wealth of this realm, and chiefly of this City of London. 


‘¢ These are, therefore, to require of you, and every of 
** you, that ye here promise before God, and this assembly of 
* your fellow governors, faithful to travail in this your office — 
“and “calling, that this work may have its perfection, and 
“¢ that the needy members committed to your charge be dili-. 
** gently and wholesomely provided for, as you will answey 
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thé benefit and good government of the charity ?*, And :f 
thé corporation now find it. misgoverned, and its. funds 
misapplied, will -he contend that any interference on the 
part of the corporation is impertinent? Does he not know 
that by applying to parliament, and shewing where the © 


ee before God fat the hour, and. time when you and we shall, 
6 stand before him, to render an account of our doings ; and» 
“er promising this to do, you shall be now admitted into this 
“ company and fellowship. % 


By these extracts it will 2 seen, what claim the citizens of 
London have on this institution ; how it has been perverted ; 
and how far this solemn charge i is adhered to.—Let the Rev. 
Gentleman carefully look at these documents, and then’ say 
whether he has as fair a claim as any other. 


* An agreement was entered into between the corporation 
and the governors of Christ’s Hospital, which was confirmed 
by an Act of Parliament passed in 1782; wherein the right of 
the corporation is thus stated :——‘* Whereas the management 
“and government of the said Hospitals, and any and every of 
‘¢ them, and the several rights, revenues, and possessions 
* thereof, respectively were vested in the said Mayor and 
** Commonalty, and the Citizens of London, and their succes. 
*< sors, by several charters or letters patent, bearing date re- 
spectively the 30th day of January, in the 38th year of the 
*¢ reign of King Henry VIIT. and 26th day of June, in the 


‘©. 6th year of the reign of King Edward VI. with such powers, 
6c. 


“~ 


rights, and privileges, to such uses and purposes, and subs 
ject to such restrictions, limitations, and trusts, as in the 
said charters and letters patent are contained, &c.” The 
Act then states the mode of admitting other governors from 
time to time; the benefit arising therefrom, by the voluntary 
contributions of such governors; and that was conceived to be 
for the mutual benefit of the said Mayor; and that all dis. 
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tight was formerly vested—for what purpose it was ti part 
-relinquished—and that a misgovernment had since prevailed 
—a remedy might be obtained? Or even by application to 
the chancellor? Can the Rev. Gentleman be ignorant that 
the establishment was principally intended for the sons of 
decayed citizens, who were liable from the very nature of. 
trade to be suddenly precipitated from affluence into in- 
digence? He also might have known, what I believe to be 
a fact, that the citizens do contribute towards its funds, 
by taxes annually imposed on carts, &c. besides the pro- — 
perty originally vested in them. 


What claim has he then who is not a citizen of London? 
He who is represented, and I believe truly, to have an’ 
income of 1200]. per annum, with rich relations, from 
whom he has large expectations, and three very near rela~ 


putes should be settled; *¢ and that the actual ordering, ma 


** nagement, and government, of the said Hospitals respec- 
6 
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tively, shall for ever hereafter be continued in the Mayor and 
<< Aldermen of the city, together with the other persons now | 
‘* acting as governors, or hereafter to be elected as such in the 
‘* usual mode of clection of governors of the said respective 
“+ Hospitals, and such of the commoners of the said city as shalt 
‘é be elected and chosen in the manner hereafter to be hereby 
s directed, with such powers, rights, and privileges, to such 
“* uses and purposes, and under and subject to such restric. 
“s tions and trusts as are in the said charters and letters 
“S matent, and hereinafter in these articles expressed and 


contained,’ PAS : 


~ 
-~ 


Jn this Act, the right of the city of London is fully recog~ 
nized, ‘The Hospital Seal is in the custody of the Chamberlain 
of London; and they cannot grant a lease without coming to 3 
the court of Common-Council, nor sue or be sued but in the 
name of the corporation 3 ; all which is provided in the Act. 
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tions holding lucrative situations under the government !* Do — 
not we contribute sufficiently out of our parochial and 
national taxes towards the maintainance of his family, but 
he must also obtrude himself-on our public charities? 
‘And while he is putting into his pocket his large income, 
are his children to be educated and maintained at the pub- 
lic charge? Why am I under the necessity of enforcing 
these considerations upon the Rey. Gentleman? It is more 
his duty than mine to inculcate such doctrines: his sacred 
function requires it of him: every principle of religion and 
morality ought to prompt him to it. 


In page 39, the Rev. Gentleman says, “ It is stated that — 
no man before me, having such an income as I have, had 
ever succeeded in getting a presentation for a child: 
who would not believe, from the boldness and mock so- 
lemnity with which this assertion was brought forward, 
_thatit must be true?” He then denies the truth; and, 
support of the denial, refers to the list of children at pre- 
sent in the Hospital, and the character and situation of 

the children, and thus continues: ‘¢ I assert, that I have-as 
fair a claim as every man upon those lists, and that my child, 
ACCORDING TO THE PRESENT PRACTICE and sfurit of 
the Institution, is a fit and proper object of this charity.” 


It is with infinite yegret that 1 am all along under the ne- 
cessity of pointing out the deviations from truth in this 
pamphlet. It has never been asserted by me, or any other 
to my knowledge, that no other man with the same income 
ever succeeded in getting a child into that charity ; 
directly the contrary is statedin my letter page 21, on the 


* Mr. Warren has a Brother, and his wife two brothers, who 
hold lucrative situations under Government: whether he has 
any other relations quartered upon the public, IT know not. 
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contrary, when urged to confine my motion to this case 
only, L expressed (what did not look like enmity to him) my 
belief that there existed abuses equally flagrant. Yer, I 
believe, there;are some circumstances more aggravating in 
this case than most others. Although I believe my infor- 
mation to be correct, I wish to avoid stating any thing which 
does not come within my own knowledge ; a boy, however, 
of the name of Carrysfort Proby, has been admitted since 
Mr. Warren’s son, under the presentation of Sir George 
Baker, Bart. I willask whether his father has not two 
livings, Brewood and Litchfield, in Staffordshire, of the 
value of 7001. per annum, besides his own and wife’s for+ 
tune? Whether the boy is not nephew to Lord S—f—th, 
and first cousin to the lady of Sir S H——-1: whether 
he is not cousin to the Earl of C—ys—t, whether his mother 
is not sister to a boronet, &c. &c.? 


But let other abuses be ever so flagrant, what can they 
avail him? Can any thing account for the perversion of 
human reason which the Rev. Gentleman displays by this 
mode of self-justification? Instead of describing to us the 
true nature of the institution ;—instead of denying those 
rules and regulations alledged to exist, and which, if existing 
ought to have excluded his children ;—instead of shewing that 
his circumstances have been misconceived or misrepresented,. 
and that his children came fairly within the rules of the insti- | 
tution ;—he merely justifies the deed by telling us, the rules 
have been violated in other instances ; that there are other 
cases as bad or worse thanhis own; and if other children are 
so admitted, his havea right<also. By this mode of reasoning, 
any improper act or crime might be justified by the frequency 
of commission. What would the Rev. Gentleman say, if, 
when he was admonishing one of his parishioners for getting 
drunk every Sunday afternoon, the offender should say, 
~« Oh! Sir, this is nothing: it is a very common thing 
among your parishioners; nay, Sir, several get drunk on 
the BHCay morning ?’’—-Would not ‘the Rey. Gentleman | 
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say, these instances ‘of misconduct do not justify you; on 
the contrary, if the evil is got to such a height, there is the | 
greater reason to put a stop to it ith dif 

In page 40, he says, ‘* This reformer of abuses has de- 
clared Sabet that he would prove the amount of my m- i 
come.” He then goes on right eloquently, and, ina rich 
vein of acrimony, says, that he has never given me such in- 
formation : “* where then does this man get his information 
of people’s fortunes *” and enlarges on “ prying into family 
concerns;” or ‘ did he go to the tax-gatherer with his 
pencil in his hand? Is this his respect for individual inde- 
pendence and freedom from the odious annoyance of imper- 
tinent curiosity? Is a man’s house no longer to be his 
castle f’* 


This, to be sure, is very pretty talk, (even if his insinu- 
ations were true,) for one whose relatives have so long sub- 
sisted on those inquisitorial taxes by which Englismen’s ° 
houses have long ceased to be their castles ; from one who 
is still looking towards the taxes, as will presently appear, 
by having his children fitted at the public expence for 
statesmen, chancellors, and bishops. ‘The plain tale I have 
to tell will be my:best vindication. The value of church 
livings is tolerably well known in most parishes, without 
having recourse to those methods at which he seems so in- 
dignant ; in the parish of Edmonton particularly so. A 
few years ago, under an inclosure act, a corn rent was 
given to the Vicar in lieu of tythes, and free from parochial 


* Mr. Warren says that I stated in the Common-Council, 
that he made £500 by his potatoes. What I stated was, that 
it had just been intimated to me. ‘(while in my speech,) by 2 
member to whose friend Mr. Warren toldit, that he had last 
year made £400 of his potatoes. 
| Fa 
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rates, of course an estimate must have been made; and it 
is generally known, throughout the parish, that the corn 


rents alone produce 8291. per ann. ; besides which, he has. - 


a housé and thirty acres of land: evens one may nearly tell 
the value of the land. There are nearly five hundred pa- 
rishioners who pay to the rates: a tolerable estimate may 
therefore be made of the Easter offerings, the surplice fees, 


and the freehold of the churchyard. Without asking a 
question, I have heard the income stated at 12001. per ann. 


fifty times, and often at more. The Kev. Gentleman has 
now my sources of information.. I have been informed, 


that he stated his income to the Committee of Governors at 
sool.: I hope he stated the truth. Let it be even. that sum, 

it makes nothing against my argument. I contend, that no 
man with that income has a claim upon the charity. He . 


has not however any where i in his pampulet denied that his 


income 1s 12001. per annum. 
aa 


Tn page 41, the Rev. Gentleman returns to the subject, 


and says, * I again say i that the claim for my child’ s admission, 


isan unexceptionable one. ‘The Committee is to be assured . 


that the parents of the child so admitted have not the means 
of educating and froviding for it;” and then continues, 
«¢ neither is it meant to say, that there are altogether want- 
ing the means of paying the expence of schooling i in early 


life: the very words, provided for, indicate clearly a dif- 


ferent meaning. They do not loo k to the present moment, 


so muchas a far more important, as well as expensive care. 


of finishing a youth’s education’? Wonderful! I had 
said, he had overlooked all the rules, certificates, é&c. but 
he has found one word to suit his purpose, “ provided for | My 
Has God so blinded his eyes, and darkened his paren eb 
that he cannot pereeive; or is this a wilful perversion ? 

Pray turn to the words contained in the rules stated in my 


letter, page 21, and try whether they can n be tortured 3 into 


puch a ges | r itty 
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« Jt is for this purposé (he continues) that a man, 
even if he has ny income, yet at the same time has eight. 
children, of whom five are girls, may TRULY AND coNn- 
SCIENCIOUSLY say, that he has not in his own furse, the 
adequate means of expenditure.” 


Good Gad ! what a perversion of reason again, or ganine 
thing worse. According to this mode of reasoning, where is 
there a man who has a fortune of forty thousand pounds who 
may not fancy himself a proper object? Does it follow 
that a man must leave all his children independent fortunes? 
A man may say, you must consider the stile I have alw ays 
lived in, although J, have forty thousand pounds, when di- 
waded among ten children, it is. only four thousand each ; 
as a prudent man, I ought to avail myself of some charitable 
institution, to maintain and educate some of them. 


I beg again to refer you to my second letter, page 21, and 
beg your particular attention to the lines in Italics, you will 
observe, that the Rev. Gentleman signs in a double capa- 
city, not only as a petitioner, fraying their worships, in 
their usual pity and compassion to DISTRESSED MEN, POOR 
wibows, AND -FATHERLESS CHILDREN, 70 admit his 
child into their said charity, there to be educated AMON Gc 
OTHER POOR CHILDREN,” but he also as minister signs 
the certificate, wherein he declares, “< that he knows of no 
PROBABLE means for the education of the said child, unless 
the governors of Christ’s Hospital should admit him into the 
said Hospital; and this, in page 41, he has asserted a man 
in his circumstances may truly and conscientiously do. Jam 
really at a loss to know what it is that a man may not do. 
Now the other persons who have so conscientiously signed 
this certificate, aré the present Churchwardens of Edmon- 
ton, whom the Vicar has been so conscientiously support- 
ing on a late occasion, One of these Churchwardens Mr. 
Young, resides wholly on his fortune,has had two children in 
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Christ’s Hospital himself, one of whom is there at the pre~ 
sent time; and these children were placed there by a near 
relation, a late member of the Common Council. ‘The 
governors who are so by virtue of their office, as Common 
Council, I need hardly say, hold it asa trust; and ought 
not to use it either for their own benefit; or the benefit of 


rich relations. 


Mr. Warren next states, that ‘‘ His income is a life-in-. 
¢€ terest : it will terminate at his death, and .his numerous 
«< children would be then left in a situation in which even 
«© Mr. Waithman would allow them to be proper objects of 
«€ the so often mentioned charity.” ‘Does it follow, of abso- 
lute necessity, that when Mr. Warren dies, he must leave 
his children destitute of support. 


Should they however be left in that situation, they would 
certainly be proper objects. But Mr. Warren is, I believe, 
now under forty years of age. He became Vicar of Ed-. ” 
monton, I have understood, when not above twenty-four 
years of age ; and as it has been stated that he has effected a 
considerable insurance on his life, it can hardly be imagined 
his family would be left destitute. But let it be asked, 
is Mr. Warren, before that necessity arrives, and when he 
may live long and provide well for them—is he, by antici- 
pation, to avail himself of those charitable funds designed 
for the destitute only, under the mere probability of such an 
event ?—He says his is only a life-interest. Let me ask, 
have the greater part of persons in trade any thing more? 
Have they even that? Does not fluctuation in trade, frauds, 
change of fashions, obstructions in foreign intercourse, 
often instantly deprive them of the means of supporting 
themselves and families? Butare all such persons, by an- 
ticipating these events, to seek provision for their children 
from a charity, upon which they have no claim until the | 
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event has actually taken place? and would not such persons 
have much better pretensions for so doing than the Rev. 

Gentleman ?.. In short, would the Rev. Gentleman’s mode 
of exculpating himself be a satisfactory answer to the com- 
missioners of the property tax, should they call for a tenth 
of his income ? 3 


Mr. Warren says, ‘can it be supposed, that situated as } 
‘¢ am, I can give my child those advantages at a time 
«¢ when with every possible ceconomy, a young man can 
‘¢ hardly remain at one of the universities, without an 
*¢ expenditure of at least 2001. per annum: Why then 
should he be sent there at all, any more than my sons, or 
the sons of others, if he cannot afford to pay it?) Oh, 
but Mr. Warren himself was there, and his son should be 
brought up in the same manner! Well then was Mr. - 
‘Warren so brought up, and turned into the world penny- 
less? Had he nothing uatil he obtained the Vicarage? 
Has he acquired nothing since? And will it not be at 
least eight or ten years before he can incur this expence ? 
And will he really assert that he has no prospect of meeting 
this expence when the time arrives ? 


Does not Mr. Warren well know that the incomés of per- 
sons in trade are much more precarious than his own? 
Their ° property continually ‘at risk, and their life a life 
of drudgery compared to his? That they love their children . 
as well? hat they are equally anxious for their advance- 
ment in life, and have as good a right to send them to the. 
university as himself? Does he not consider that if the 
boy possesses talents, his acquirements are equivalent. to 
stock in trade? ‘That to qualify a boy for an eligible 
business, requires a large premium, besides his maintainance, 
and a capital before he can commence for himself ? 
Where then, for God’s sake, is Mr. Warren’s case desery- 
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ing of more consideration than mine or othets? I have 
had a larger family than himself, yet I should have despised 
myself had I solicited such a thing for any of my children, 
much less signed that degrading petition and certificate. ’ 


But who has a right to scrutinize into his private pro= 
perty? The moment he solicits charity,—the moment he > 
describes himself as a poor distressed man, without even the 
probable means of supporting and educating his own child, _ 
he gives that right, and before he 1s relieved out-of a public 
‘fund, every circumstance should be enquired into, weak 
strictly aseertained. 3 oe 


I must now, owing to the indirect course the Rev. Gen- 
tleman has taken, go back to page 92 inhis pamphlet, 
where he notices the proceedings in Common Council, 
«© Mr. Waithman (says hé) proceeds to reproach’ you for 
“‘ not giving your presentation to a poor man’ he ‘had 
heard of, (and of course 1 hope relieved) who had eight 
children, and hada distress put into his house for the poor 
rates, I dare say this had a very pretty effect’ in his 
speech! if this story be true, it disgraces the officer who 
** could sue for the warrant of distress, the magistrate 
«« who could grant it, and the neighbourhood which could 
not relieve such a case:’’ he then says “this may be added 
«to the ingenions inventions intended to embellish his ora- 
“ tion,—dut i if there was such a man is it my duty, when a fa~ 
« fuurable ofportunity offers of benefiting my family, to go round 
“the country to search for some one who wants it mare?” 
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Nothing surely can more strongly éxpose the want of 
fecling and humanity, than the contemptuous comment 
conta ned inthe whole of the above passage. Mr. Warren 
has shewn. indeed such fertility of invention, that it is highly 
Naiuiv, igi him to conceive others may embellish their 
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téptesentations by the same means ; but this is unfortunately 


-noinvention. The poor man’s name is Baker: he had 


then eight children; and his wife lying-in, and now I be- 
lieve ten children. He has a few acres. of ground which he 
cultivates, and labouts as hard as any man in the parish. 
Mr. Warren says, “ If the story be true, 2 disgraces the 
officer who sued for the distress.’ TY have not, nor do I 
now say so. I believe, as this mian rented land, and was as- 


"sessed, the officer might do no more than his duty. He 


will not attribute to me, I hope, any desire to screen the 
officer: the officer certainly was Mr. Mellish himself. I 
again say inthe exercise of his duty Ido not blame him: 
he could not, I presume, have been fully acquainted with 
his situation. All I have said, and do now say, 1s, that it 
‘was extraordinary that this man, and others as deserving, 
should have been overlooked, and the presentation given to 
the Vicar. The officer who had the warrant of distress, 
saw-too much distress there already, and instead of put- 
ting it into execution, put his hand into his pocket and re- 
lieved him. Mr. Warren says snecringly, “ He hoped I 
relieved him,” and yet in the-same breath he says, “ / 
was not his duty to neglect a favourable ofportunity of benefiting 
his family, to look about for some one who wants it nore,” quite 
forgetting that his Divine Master “ went about doing good,” 
and remembering only that ‘* charity begins at home.” 
He need not however look about much: he is surrounded 
with objects; and as he attends most of the Committees at 
the workhouse, at which the names of those in arrear are 

called over, previous to being saaapneens it is most likely | 
this man’s case came before him. ‘ But no,” says Mr. 
Warren, ** it is not necessary to give to such persons’ chil-_ 
dren an education calculated to form the admiral, the 
statesman, the merchant, and the divine.”? No ! certainly 


not; nor is the education given in Christ’s Hospital so in- 


‘tended, although there are examples of those who, by dint 
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of genius and application, have become high ornaments te 
the institution and tothe country. And let men who. are 


looking to such things for their children, pay for their edu- _ 
cation, and not rob the poor ‘ fatherless children’ of what _ 


of right belongs to them. ¢ But,” says Mr. Warren, 


** this case (the poor man alluded) must be added. to the 
list of ingenious inventions.” If there be a list, where is i 
it? He has not yet shewn one invention, except his own = 


in what an uncomfor table situation must he then haye placed 
himself, by these assertions and insinuations? ‘+ This same 
poor man,”? Mr. Warren says, ‘* has the means of relief, 
if his pride does not oppose our parochial establishments.” 
Well forgive him: it is an honest English pride, to main- 
tain his family by the sweat of his brow. Would to God 
Mr. Warren had some small portion of this pride. I think 
he would never have put his hand-to that degrading. petition 
and certificate. . 
The advocates for abuse continually cry, this institution 
js not intended for the lower orders: there are parish schools 
for them. | Who has ever contended that it was? Can we 
not avoid one extreme without falling into mira It. is 
intended and adapted, and ought to be most rigidly applied for 
the support and education of those. children only who are 


left destitute ofthe means of obtaining, or whose parents. 


have not the means of giving them an education suitable to 


their own condition in life; more strictly speaking, decayed. 


citizens of London. ‘There can be no objection to the sons, 
of clergymen whose situation may require it; but be it re- 


membered, there are institutions distinctly appropriated to. 


that laudable purpose. — 


He observes, “Mr. Waithman Say, that, but ‘for his. 
notice of the occurrence a year ago, 1 should have 


another child in Christ’s Hospital ; he must not flatter him- 
self, zhat his notice ‘has occasioned the- slightest change in my 
sentiments and wishes : my second son is not yet old enough 5 when. 


as 
: 
he is, I shall, uniess some good reasons shall occur to render 
inenpedient, exett my utmost endeavours to obtain for him the 
Same excellent education.” Gracious God! what a decla- 
ration! One would have thought the folly and indiscretion 
of such a declaration, to give it no other name, would have 
repressed it. “I was’ before led to doubt the corr ectness of 
my information, and expected the Rev. Gentleman would 
have placed this “ in the list of Dy ingenious ‘inventions.”’ 
But if the notice taken of the transaction has had no opera=— 
tion on his mind, does he imagine the governors are equally 
callous? Will Mr. Mellish give him another presentation? 
And if his claim is so fair and just, vy ishe so shchabd Ses ) 
at the exposure? 
It was a few weeks only before I heard of Mr. Warren’s — 
“child being placed in this charity, that 1 heard a charity 
sermon preached at Edmonton church, to a crowded con- 
_ gregation, from ae remarkable text, “* Take this child, 
and nurse it for me,”’ " 
| The preacher, the Rey. Dr. Drake made a most af- 
fecting discourse. ‘There were few of his hearers but wha, 
shed tears, and I believe the Vicar himself, while he de- 
scribed in the most pathetic. terms the irresistible claims which 
all the needy and destitute had upon us. He often empha- 
tically repeated his text, as an imperative demand upon us to 
perform this duty to the best of our ability, and added thateven 
the widew’s mite was called for on such an occasion. | What 
surprise, astonishment, and indignation, must every one 
have felt, with these impressions remaining on his mind, 
to find that this child of the Vicar’s was put-in a public 
charity to be nursed for him, instead of the poor helpless 
child of want who had _ neither parent nor friend to perform 
this necessary office for it; and now to hear him avow hjs 
intentions ‘of soliciting for another, must outrage the fec]- 
ings of the most obdurate. , 
Mr, Warren observes, ‘* Mr. Griffiths bngored the 
: G2 
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mover, and asserted that every part of his statement was 
true,’ ? and expresses” his sorrow that Mr. Griffiths should 
have quoted Sir William Curtis’s opinion as to the improz 
priety of his son’s admission, and believes Sir William re- 
grets it still more. I believe, however, he. feels nq sorrow 
on the occasion. Mr. Writer Says, he has been to Sir 
William to know whether he gave any authority for so 
doing ; but while he disavowed giving any authority for the — 
use of his name, ‘ he allowed that he had advanced such an 
ofinicn in hig i conversation, AND HE sTILL MAIN- 
TAINED IT.” What] have heard twenty times is, that 
after the publication of the letter, an active and respectable 
governor on the Commiitee waited on Sir William to in-— 
quire into the truth of it, and Sir William, highly to his cre- 
dit, declar ed him a very unfit and improper object. He then 
states, that Sir William Curtis has obliged himto levy at great 
expence, and in spite of appeals which he has successively 
made to different courts, the trifling sum of 10l,* but with. 
out any personal difference ; in the same manner, I suppose, 
that the Rey. Gentleman could dispute with his parishioners, 
and commence actions, without ever being at variance 
with them.. This is certainly very meek and christian- like. 
“Mr. Warren says, in page 27, ‘f that he is told the in- 
stitution was not designed for his, but for the children of 
decayed citizens, of Mat truly pitiable class of men, who have 
seen better days. ‘6 Had the son of a freeman of London, 
(he continues, ) who had been reduced from affluence and 
comfort, presented his claim in competition with mine, i j 
have no doubt but you (Mr. Mellish) would have given 
him your presentation. Tam certain I should haye said, 
here is the more immediate object of your institution, I 
will not stand in his way, due afiply to some other quarter. 
But 4 am told, the funds of this noble establishment have 
been 50 increased, that it was impossible to consume its revenues ‘ 
on the: objects for which wt, strictly speaking, was mntended. ”: 
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What discusting cant and hypocrisy !—“ He would 
s have given way for such an object,” but mark him well, 
6 He would have afyplied to some other quarter.” | had received. 
a letter, stating that the writer had solicited Mr. Mellish 
at the very time, for the son of a disceased liveryman of. 


London, what an unfortunate friend has Mr. Mellish, in. 


Mr. Warren,—-well might he have exhorted him to be si- 
lent,—but “ he willbe talking,” as Dogberry says. He 
now too confesses what he has been throughout his pam- 
phlet contending against, the charity is diverted from the 
purposes for which it was intended. ‘ But he says a 
s< funds are so increased, firopier objects are not to be Sound 5” 5 

the Rev. Gentleman devoid of common sense? With the ee 
of governors. before him, does he not know that they” 
amount to between three and four hundred? That. each 
has a presentation every three years? And does not the im- 
mence population of the metropolis furnish above one 
hundred and thirty or forty objects, which is the number: 
annually admitted ? Give me leave to say there are thous 
sands of such pitiable objects. For even a coal or corn 
meters place in the gift of the corporation, worth about 
1001. per ann, I have myself had one hundred and twenty. 
applications from decayed citizens, stating their distressed 
situation, and unprovided offspring; since I have interfered 
jn this business I have had numerous applications, under 
an ‘idea that I had some interest: they had applied to va- 


rious governors, all of whom were engaged, often has it 
been said, ‘dear madam do you know the value of what 
you are asking for ! ze How can the Vicar then make such 
assertions ? Does he not know that he had himself made 
“repeated sulicitations to several governors? Some of whom 


too, who could hold no ‘ social intercourse with those 
e who could | vote for, or 


countenance the motion of 
censure upon Mr. -Mellish,” who nevertheless condemned: 
this transaction. I appeal to the Rey. Gentleman. 
whether the majority, if not all of his own friends, haye 


va 


not unequivocally condemned his conduct. Does: he not 
lnow that there are hundreds of poor distressed clergymen 
who are in want of such provision for their children? 
How then can he snatch the morsel of bread from such 
deplorable objects, and remain insensible to the moraland 


religious terpitude of such conduct? And even vauntingly 


. boast of his intention of peeing another child placed i in the 
same charity. r | | | * 
Mr. Warren says, page 44, “ You know Sir, upon the 


“ authority of one of the governors, that previous to my — 


*¢ son’s admission, his admissability had been strictly can- 
“¢ vassed by the Committee of governors, and that there 
** were only three that objected to it,’ Mr. Warren then 
imagines that he had a “ right to conclude from the cla- 


‘* mours since raised, that these gentlemen left no argu- 


ments unimployed, no endeavours untried to enforce their 
objections ;” I believe no such thing, nor that Mr. War- 


ren has aright to draw any such conclusions ; what I have 
understood was, that his admission was objected to by 


these three gentleman, and that considerable doubt re- 


mained with the rest of the Committee, that after the mat- 
ter had béen stated before the public, further inquiries 


were made, and as°I am informed the govenor alluded’ 
too, has stated, that they all concurred in his being an’ 


improper object, but did imagine that Mr.’ Warren’ would 
have withdrawn him.’ ~ : hai. . 
Tt has been industriously | stated, that T shave ere ex- 


cited by resentment against Mr. Mellish, because he refused 


an application which I made to him for a presentation. | 


This is a direct falshood ; I never solicited a favor of any 
kind from Mr. Méellish in the whole course of my life. 


Y have applied to several govenors for a presentation fora — 


child every way qualified, but chiefly since this affair, but 
without any prospect at present of obtaining one ; although 
Mr. Warren -tells us proper objects ‘are not to be found. 


os 


Ay 


I fear I have detained my readers too long, in an 
swering matters hardly worthy of attentiort, all the material 
assertions (for as to arguments, they are not deserving the 
name) I trust | have compleatly refuted, and although Mr. 
Warrenhas charged me and those honorable men who volun’ 


e 


tarily supported me, with ‘the mutilation and misrepresenta- 
‘‘ tion of facts, to which (he says, page 47) he has opposed 
‘* facts themselves,’ yet 1 challenge and defy Mr. Warren 
or any one else, to shew that I have any where stated what 
is not true, and have not disproved mostly out of his’own 
mouth, all the representations which he has made, ’ and 
as to his opposing to us facts themselves, he has totally 
passed over all the facts, stated in my letters and public 
declarations;, and if- reasoning it must be called’ he ae 
reasoned only on his own fanciful notions. . 
In page 47, Mr. Warren has highly sceastiaesieek him- 
self, and although he has been continually engaged in’ 
disputes and contentions with his Parishioners, ever since’ 
I have known the parish; and during the late poll, when” © 
152 voted against the scheme for erecting walls and cells, 


for the confinement of the poor, against 85 who supported 


Mr. Warren and the officers, he shewed such a restless 
anxiety during the contest, as to be seldom from the poll 
book ;. on one oceasion, when he eagerly came to the 


book saying, “how many Aave we polled to day,” he’ 


was seasonably reproved by a gentleman then present; 
who thus addressed him, ‘* We, sir, are not you the shep- 
‘© herd of the whole flock;” yet he has never had a dif- 
ference with them, and those habits of social -tntercourse he 
can oppose tothe * utmost efforts of Mr. Waithman’s malice” 
of his personal animosi y to him, and of his’ hatred to the ’ 
religious and political inst:itutions of his country.” 

Mr. Warren after making these unqualified “assertions, 
proceeds to consider himself as libeled, and that’ the per. 
sons” have rendered themselves anienable to the Jaws of 
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the covntry; in that case I should certainly not look fox 
much forbearance from him. Js ‘he not however aware 
that to assert that a manhasa “ hatred to the religious 
and political institutions of the country,” is a libel of the 
most wicked and attrocions nature? Is he not aware that 
while looking fora <‘ ae in his brother's eye,” he Boe 
a * beam in his own.” , | ene 

' Can any thing more wanton, more repiehentiones be 
conceived than the conduct of the Rey. Gentleman, in- 
making so infamous, so unfounded a charge, without a _ 
shadow of proof; one single fact which can rationally 
account for my EAI to him, ormy hatred of the reli- 
gious and political institutions of my country? Had I, like 
Mr. Warren’s relations been living on the public taxes, did 
I or any part of my family gain 12001. per ann, out of our | 
church establishment, had I meanly stooped to solicit and ob- 
tain for my children education and maintainance out of those 
public ¢harities ‘designed for “the poor and needy of 
«« Christ’s flock,” I should then, in his opinion, be a friend, 
to our religious one political institution, and worthy his 
“© social intercourse.” According to Mr. Warren’ $ notions: 
no@iman can love the constitution but those who live upon 
the Jabour of the people! No one can love our church 
establishment but those who subsist on its emoluments ! 
No one can be friendly to public charity, but those whose 
children are supported out of its funds! No, I have no 
hatred for these establishments, it is the scandalous and 
shameful abuses which I hate, and against which my heart. 
shall ever be indignant, and against which my voice shall 
ever be raised; if | 
| ** If I corruption’s hand expose, 

*¢ Tmeke corrupted men my foes.” 

] hate to see rich benifices bestowed on mere boys from 
college, as marriage portions with their wives, worth 
12001, per ann. while I see learned honest piows men pining 
in want, at an advanced age upon a wretched curacy, 
and even those charitable institutions designed for their — 


- 


/ 
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helpless children, filled with the children of the indolent 


and mercenary,| wallowing in plenty ; I hate to seea croud of 
shallow empty coxcombs, living on thosé public taxes which 
are wrung from the people, by that prying inquisitoral system 
the Rey. Gentleman complains of. Had I cast my eye upon 
these things, I might have long since obtained them, and 
enjoyed that Gentleman’s “ social intercourse,” as a good 
friend to church and state: but in no part of ‘my life, so 
‘open to public observation. and’ misrepresentation, can he 
affix any imputation of selfish or interested motives. 


—————__-— —¢ T scorn to flatter 
_** A -blown-up fool above, to crush the wretch beneath me,” 


' (Pe Se 


GENTLEMEN, | 
However I may desire to stand well in the opinion of a 
most respectable body of men, I should have rehed on the 


general tenor of my public conduct, and patienily submitted to 


any opinion you might have formed respecting me, whether 
favorable or otherwise, had | ‘not conceived that by raising 
an unfounded prejudice against my. motives, the great 
object of a reforination of acknowledged abuses, might have 
been at least in some degree impeded. It has been im- 
pressed upon you, that I had cast unmerited imputations 
on the conduct of the governors, and endeavours have 
been made to raise a jealously between them and the cor-~ 
poration of London; [ trust that such jealously will never 
exist, much less impede necessary and due enquiry. J 
know that these abuses have crept in imperceptibly, I 
know that governors have been frequently and scandalously 
imposed upon; some may have been mistaken as to. ‘the. 
teal object of the institution, and very few l-hope have 


' erred through design ; although I trust sufficient checks will 


be established to prevent every abuse in future, Iam very 


fat from desiring that errors or inadvertences should be 
too severely scrutinized; much less that imputations should 
be throwa on those who may bave been imposed. upon. 


> 
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| 
What I ardently hope is, that those presentations which 
evidently militate against,the real design of the charity — 
should be properly investigated, and effectual measures 
adopted for the prevention of all abuses in future. Should 
my humble. efforts conduce to these ends, it will be an 
ample gratification to mes although I should be deprived 
‘of the feligious edification, the moral instruction, and the 
sympathetic feelings for real distress and misery, which * 
~ might otherwise have enjoyed from the * social intercourse”? } 
of the Rey. Dawson Warren. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your bbedicnt humble servant, j 
ROBERT WAITHMAN. — 
Winchmore Hill, Edmonton, nee Sd 
November 30, 1808.. 


_ POSTSCRIPT. 


Side this work was sent to pr ess, a Gener Meeting of 


the governors of Christ’ s Hospital has been held, (the 2d of 


Decembet,) i in ‘consequence of the resolution unanimously 


agreed to by a Court of Common- Council. ‘A motion, [ 


understand, was made for appointing a’ Committee of Go-' 


vernors to inguire into the alledged abuse, and also other 


similar abuses ; and, strange to tell, at a numerous meeting, | 


where one hundred and twenty governors were supposed to 
be present, not above seven hands were held uf for an inquiry. 
How can this be accounted for? In the Common-Council 
there are thirty-eight members who are governors of Christ’s 
Hospital by virtue of their office. In the Common-Council, 
at a full court, where it is. also supposed one hundred and 


fifty members were present, it passed unanimously. Some | 


few and very faint objections were made: they were re- 
plied to, and died away. How the governors could resist 
such an inquiry—upon what principle of reason, justice, 


common sense, or common feeling, is beyond my compre- . 


hension. I am told, one ground of objection was, that it 
would be a reflection on the Committee of Governors who 
are invested with the management, and that they were either 
then making, or would make, the necessary inquiries. 
The alledged abuses have been made public nearly a year 
anda half, and I am not aware of any effectual inquiry or 
reformation which has taken place.—Whether the state- 
ments made be true or false, is not inquiry equally necessary, 


in either case? If true, they call loudly for reformation; 


if false, inquiry would vindicate the Committee and Go- 
'. yernors at large from unfounded aspersions. To the Com- 
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mittee themselves, inquiry ouphes in sich a case to be highly 
desirable ; ee insisted upon, . : 


ff 


¢ The steward whose account is clear, 

= <¢ Demands his honour may appear. 2) a 
Does not then this. refusal to go into inquiry, confirm the ~ 
truth of these alled: ged abuses? Does it not afford too ‘much 
ground for apprehension that the evil is too widely spread ? 
‘That, in fact, not one fifth part of the boys are fit and pro-. 
per objects; that the governors themselves shrink from in- 
quiry, fearful it might affect their presentations, and lead ta. 
the expulsion of the children ? Is it possible to account for 
this refusal of i inquiry in any other way? One numerous. 
body, in which are thirty-eight governors, unanimously 
_ concur in its necessity : another body, consisting wholly Cm 
governors, (excepting seven or eight,) decline entering into 
it. Would it be possible to find one hundred and fifty. per- 
_ ons who are not governors or interested, in any part of the | 
kingdom, out of whom seven petsons would deny the ne~, 
cessity of inquiry? - : ELON 
_. It is not Mr. Warrten’s case alone to 0 which (loa he. 
happened only to be the one first hit. But Mr. Warren has 
, complained of misrepresentation. Ought. not then Mr: 
Warten himself, instead of circulating his pamphlet gratis 
among the governors, and getting his fr iends to oppose in- 
quiry,—ought he not, I say, if conscious as he says of 
being a proper abject, to seck and even demand i inquiry. 

Instéad of which, a most profound and luminous Alder- 
man of London,* * a hear neighbour and friend of his, and 
being himself with the same ‘“‘ saving knowl edge blessed,” ‘a 
with that pure and native eloquence which alike baffles all. 
the powers cf description, and bids defiance to. all the | 
vulgar rules of art, drew a most woeful picture of this “ foor 


on 


-* Ald, Christopher Smith. 
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distressed man’s” piteous case. Quite overpowered in) the 
affecting narrative, he r re 
“ Told the sad story, ? 4 + 
“¢ And twenty. times made pause to soband weep, — 
“ That all the standers by had wet their checks | 
sn Like trees peach with rain.” 
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*¢ In faith, ’twas atraneut ?twas passing strange! 
oT was pitiful! ’twas wond’rous pitiful!!!” 


“He stated that his income was only 800l. per ann.; that his 
farming account was a losing one; and he described his life 
to bei in such a precarious state, that he could not in any office ef- 
fect ¢ an insurance u/ion it. : 

' Thave represented Mr. Warren’s income at 12001. per 
‘annum. iat have heard his corn rents alone stated over and 
everagain, upon the. authority of the person who collected 
them, at $291. To this grand item of profit, are to be 
added his house, garden, and thirty acres of land, for which 
T know farmers who would give 41. per acre. 

It is evident, the sagacious alderman left this out of the 
account in his estimate as alosing concern, If M1. War- 
ren chooses to hold’ the land himself, and loses by -bad 
management, what is that to the purpose? There are stil] 
the acres, for which he may have the money. There are 
besides thé Easter offerings and surplice dues. Let all these 
be taken into the account, and let it be decided whether ae 


estimate of 12001. per ann. be too high, 


With “respect to Mr. Warren’s life, he may labour un- 
der some complaint, and may still reach a very advanced 
‘age, To all appearance, (for his comfort I speak it,) he 
seems as likely now to live twelve years, as he did twelve 


years ago.’ How could the worthy alderman then make 


such an assertion? Was it it for the purpose, as Mr. 
Warren would call it, of ** embellishing his oration?” [call 


most seriously upon him to say, whether Mr, Warren had - 
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